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Shown bere is a suit of armor copied from one worn 
by Ferdinand | of Bohemia, during the holy wars of 
the 16th Century. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


The Economy of 
Medieval Europe 


16th Century 





Bohemia ae aad most aka Civi- 
lized Europe was organized as a feudal society. 
Wealth was divided into land holdings held generally by a lord or other ruler, 


who was bound in loyalty to the king, All people, animals and material wealth 
belonged to the owner of the land. 


However, within this feudal society many crafts and trades were practiced— 
including the manufacture of linen and wool, weaving, shipbuilding, glass and 
pottery making, fishing and sugar refining, 

Although there was little exchange of goods between the “serfs” other than 


by barter, trade between the feudal lords and between different duchies was 
flourishing. For such commerce, the gold “gulden” and silver “guldengroeschen” 
were used, as well as bills of exchange and letters of credit. 

As trade developed between the various feudal duchies, a standardized 
medium of exchange and standardized banking practices had become essential, 
for throughout history, such practices have followed the growth of commerce, 
becoming more highly developed as the economic needs of the country became 


more complex. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., beginning Sepember 20 
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TO THE FUTURE 
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COVER 


Warrior carved on an ivory 
bracelet from the Kingdom of 
Benin, c. sixteenth century, un- 
doubtedly worn by royalty, The 
royal city of this Negro civiliza- 
tion was destroyed by the British 


in the late nineteenth century. 
From the Jay C. Leff collection. 
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SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


EXOTIC ARTS OF ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE 
CIVILIZATIONS 

Preparations move steadily ahead for the exhibi- 
tion of nearly a thousand pieces from the collection 
of Jay C. Leff, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented by the Department of Fine Arts. 

This will open in the third-floor galleries the eve- 
ning of October 15, with a preview celebrating 
Founder-Patrons Day, and continue through Jan- 
uary 3. 

Cycladic, Etruscan, Babylonian, Egyptian, Oce- 
anic, Pre-Columbian, and African work is included. 
Pieces range from idols to varied useful utensils, 
although in such ancient and primitive societies 
every art object had a religious function and inter- 
pretation. The earliest work is a cave man’s draw- 
ing of the Magdalenian period, and the most recent, 
dolls from the Caraja tribe of the Amazon, today 
still living in the Stone Age. 


THE ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE ARTS 

A series of four illustrated lectures and a panel 
discussion by art authorities will be sponsored by 
the Junior Council of the Women’s Committee of 
the Department of Fine Arts, concurrent with the 
fall exhibition, beginning October 22 (page 226). 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Newsprint Advertising Graphics by Arnold Varga 
will be shown in Gallery K from September 20 
through October 25. Art supervisor for a local 
public-relations firm and free lance, Mr. Varga was 
recently elected Art Director of the Year, highest 
national honor in the graphic arts. He has received 
many awards and his work has been featured in the 
Swiss publications Graphis and Graphis Annual. 
The first of four exhibits this season by local artists. 


ROUAULT ETCHINGS WITH AQUATINT 

Illustrations by Georges Rouault for Réincarna- 
tions du Pére Ubu, published by Ambroise Vollard 
of Paris in 1932, may be seen in Gallery J from Sep- 
tember 28 through October 25. The prints are a 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

Twenty historical American powder horns lent by 
James A. Cowan, Jr., may be seen this month. These 
are engraved with maps of early America and fron- 
tier forts of the French and Indian Wars. 








SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

A new hour, 3:00 p.m., is announced by Marshall 
Bidwell, director of music, for this 65th year of free 
organ recitals in Music Hall. Victor Hill, pianist, 
will join Dr. Bidwell in Mozart’s Concerto in C 
Minor No. 24 at the opening recital October 4. ‘ 








NEW AND TEMPORARY MUSEUM EXHIBITS 

Flowers in Stone, Fungi, Bladderwort, Glacier 
Bear Group, Postal History of Pittsburgh, Lighting 
Devices, Dolls and The Point, Spearpoint and Pots- 
herd, Ancient Mesopotamia, and Khirbat Qumran. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 

Creative art classes on Saturdays, for children 
selected by their teachers in public, private, and 
parochial schools of Allegheny County, resume 
soon: Tam O’Shanters (grades 5 to 7) on Sep- 
tember 19; Palettes (afternoon, grades 8 to 10), 
September 26; Palettes (morning, grades 8 to 10), 
October 3. 

Saturday nature groups begin November 7: Car- 
negie Nature Club (7th graders selected by school 
teachers) and Junior Naturalists (any interested 


children). 


Free movies for children on nature, travel, health 
topics, with cartoon, begin November 7. Saturdays 
at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall. ) 

Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues at the Li- 
brary regularly each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


Story hour (3 to 5 years) on alternate Tuesdays 
at 10:30 a.m., begins again next month. 


CHILDREN’S ART CLASSES (with fee) 

Junior Patrons of Art for children (7 to 11 years) 
of Carnegie Institute Society members opens Oc- 
tober 10. Saturday mornings for ten weeks. $5.50 
fee. 

Special Art Class Saturday mornings for 12 
weeks, beginning September 19 (8 to 14 years). 
Fee of $15 covers all materials; family rate of $12. | 

Advance registration required for both classes. [{ 
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The annual program in co-operation with Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education whereby all sixth 
and eighth grades in the public schools have a 90- 
minute visit to the Museum and the Department of 
Fine Arts, concentrating on a previously selected 


TOURS OF THE BUILDING 
topic, begins September 21 with Friendship School. 
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A Message 

to Members of 

Carnegie Institute Society 
and to the Greater 


Pittsburgh Community 


bo 


r the current session of the Pennyslvania 
Legislature, two laws vitally important 
to the improvement of cultural and edu- 
cational opportunities for this community 
were enacted and were approved by the 
Governor. One act empowers the City of 
Pittsburgh to appropriate funds for the 
maintenance of museums of art and natural 
history located within its boundaries; the 
second act empowers the County of Alle- 
gheny to do likewise. Thus, for the first time 
in its sixty-four years of uninterrupted ser- 
vice to the people of this community, Car- 
negie Institute is in a position to ask for 
badly needed financial support from these 
sources. 

The vast majority of museums in this 
country receive all or a substantial part of 
their operating budgets from their munici- 
palities. Carnegie Institute has never re- 
ceived any such support. For many years 
such funds were not required, because in- 
come from the endowment given by Mr. 
Carnegie was adequate. Consequently, we 
have all become accustomed to the luxury of 
having our museum maintained without 
municipal support or admission charge. Un- 
fortunately this situation cannot continue, 
inasmuch as constantly rising costs—over 
most of which we have no control—have left 
the income from our endowment woefully 
inadequate in spite of regretfully restricted 
services and economies. 

In recent years Carnegie Institute has in- 
curred alarming operating deficits. In 1958 
this deficit amounted to $152,470. Funds for 
acquisitions and exhibitions, the essential 








backbone for any progressive museum, have 
been reduced from $22,916 in 1946 to $7,240 
in 1958. This is a frightening spectacle of 
regression, but this item constitutes one of 
the few items over which we have any con- 
trol in these days of rising costs for every- 
thing. 

Museum News published by the Associa- 
tion of American Museums, in its most re- 
cent compilation of figures on municipal 
support for museums in this country, re- 
ports: 

Cities now give public museums up- 

wards of $8,400,000 a year for opera- 

tions. This total comes from reports for 
last fiscal years—mostly years ending 
in 1953— by 102 institutions which with 
few exceptions are the principal mu- 
The 
gure represents something over a two- 


seum recipients of city funds. 


thirds increase in city support of mu- 
seums in the last fifteen years, and 
probably better than a doubling of city 
support in the past decade. The grand 
total of operating incomes received 
from all sources by the same 102 mu- 
seums is $17,048,168. Thus cities carry 
nearly half the operating load for this 
group. 

A survey conducted by us this year, with 
public museums comparable to Carnegie In- 
stitute but which receive municipal support, 
substantiates the fact that municipalities 
still provide about half the present operat- 
ing budgets for these museums, although 
total figures in dollars have increased con- 


siderably. 





Carnegie Institute intends to present its 
requests for financial help to the City and 
to the County in the near future, in the fer- 
vent hope that it may receive substantial aid 
for the maintenance of its impressive and 
extensive building. The cost of maintaining 
the building, for which no admission charge 
has ever been made, amounts at present to 
about $375,000 annually. 

Carnegie Institute has no alumni, no 
Parent-Teacher Association, nor any so- 
called political, area, or industry pressure 
group to come to its aid in this cause. How- 
ever, we do believe we have a large and de- 
voted following who realize the vital need 
for a strong and progressive museum in our 
community supported by adequate funds. 
Such funds must be assured if there is to 
be systematic planning of more and better 
exhibits, as well as the building up of collec- 
tions in the fields of art and science. We feel 

we may count on you and other friends of 
Carnegie Institute to give whole-hearted 
support and encouragement to this project 
when the question is up for decision before 
the City and the County. 

This community has made inspiring prog- 
ress in its physical renaissance. Now it is im- 
perative that some of its resources be de- 

voted to cultural aspects if it is to remain an 


enlightened and proud community. 


fase Wt Soraed 
President 
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TAXES FOR CIVILIZED SOCIETY 





its 
ind Remarks at the dedication of a new library in Kalamazoo, Michigan, this spring 
fer- | 
| 
aid ; RALPH MUNN 
and | 


ing A a dues-paying member in good stand- 
ing of the Library Building Dedication 
Speaker's Union, Local 9704, I know, of 


written record in so far as it differs from his 
own doctrines. World history is full of illus- 
trations, but it may be enough to cite Hitler’s 


irge | 
it to 


course, that there are certain essential fea- 
tures of every library dedication address. 
Without them the library is not officially 
dedicated. 

The first point the speaker must make is 
that our culture — our civilization itself — 
is based upon the preservation and accessi- 
bility of the world’s recorded thought and 
knowledge. 

This fact is usually belabored at some 
length, but today I choose merely to remind 
you that a tribal form of nomadic life, even 
a primitive type of pastoral culture, can be 
passed on from father to son by word of 
mouth. It is not so with our own complex 
society. Even the $64,000 Challenge did not 
bring forth a man whose mind and memory 
can encompass the struggles — the successes 
and the failures — by which we have come, 
step by step through the centuries, into this 
atomic age. Yes, recorded knowledge is a 
basic element in our civilization. 

The second point the speaker must make 
is that books are powerful agents. This 
thought was expressed during World War II 
in the slogan “Ideas Are Weapons.” It is 
the basis of all psychological warfare and 
an important factor in the cold war in which 
were now engaged with Soviet Russia. The 
thought is expressed in the title of a book 
by Robert B. Downs, Books That Changed 
the World. 

Growing out of this second point is a 
third, that one of the first precautions taken 
by a dictator is an attempt to destroy the 


burning of the books and the rewriting of 
history in Russia. Yes, a book is a threat to 
those who wish to enslave men’s minds. 

Then finally I must remind you that, pri- 
marily, recorded knowledge means books, 
and books mean libraries. The library, it has 
been said, is the diary of the human race. 

Gerald W. Johnson has described the li- 
brary somewhat differently. “The function 
of the public library,” he says, “is that of 
providing an open door. It provides a way 
of escape from the narrow area of our indi- 
vidual lives into the unbounded field of the 
wisdom and experience of all mankind. It 
is not the only way of escape, but for the 
majority of us it is by far the widest and 
easiest to pass through. It is the one that we 
should be most careful to keep open and free 
from all impediments.” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, in skeletal 
form you have just heard the traditional, 
orthodox, twenty-minute dedication address 
in about three minutes. 

And now, having satisfied the conven- 
tions, may we pass on to other matters. 

During 1958 we saw the minor phenom- 
enon of a book relating to economics become 
a best seller. In The Affluent Society, 
John K. Galbraith, a Harvard professor, 
made a bold attack upon the dogmas of 
economics. It is a highly provocative book, 
one which the author himself says will irri- 
tate almost everyone who reads it. I hope 
I shall not seriously irritate you by taking 
my text from it. 








Dr. Galbraith reminds us that our prevail- 
ing economic principles were developed at 
a time when scarcity was universal. The 
history of the centuries had been a struggle 
against actual want. Man’s chief concern 
was to produce enough food and shelter for 
survival. Quite naturally the production of 
goods of all kinds became the paramount 
goal. Everything that contributed to pro- 
duction was good; taxes and everything 
else that might hinder maximum production 
were bad. 

In the Western world, scarcity no longer 
prevails. In the United States we are, in 
effect, paying farmers to produce less food, 
and manufactured goods pile up in excess 
of home consumption and the possibilities 
of export. 

We come, then, to Dr. Galbraith’s main 
thesis that the United States is oversupplied 
with private goods—that is, everything 
made and sold for profit—but is poverty- 
stricken in public services. 

Certainly we must acknowledge that our 
worldly goods are not equitably divided and 
that the poor are still with us. Even you and 
I may be able to think of additional goods 
we should like to have. But this is distinctly 
a question of the individual's ability to pur- 
chase; the goods, veritable mountains of 
them, are being produced, often in quanti- 
ties far beyond our needs. 

Not only are our primary needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter being produced, often 
in excessive amounts, but so are our sec- 
ondary wants — automobiles, television sets, 
electric appliances and the stream of gad- 
gets and widgets that contribute to what has 
been called the “American Cult of Comfort.” 

To the orthodox economist, this attempt 
to produce more and more goods for sale, 
regardless of their utility and of our need 
for them, is highly meritorious. Production 
is still the watchword. 


To Dr. Galbraith, on the other hand, this 
constant pressure to produce goods for 
which a desire must be artificially instilled 
brings in its train not only the doubtful 
antics we associate with Madison Avenue, 
but the dreadful threats of inflation and 
depression. 

In short, we in the United States at least 
need no longer be concerned with produc- 
tion for the sake of the goods themselves. 
We had plenty of goods, he reminds us, even 
during the depth of the depression when 
some factories were closed, others working 
far below capacity. We can now afford, he 
says, to spend more of our resources outside 
the field of production. 

Production is still important, of course, 
in providing jobs. Dr. Galbraith has his own 
solution of our employment problem, but we 
must pass on. 

Opulent in private goods, poverty-stricken 
in public services: that is the nub of the 
Galbraith complaint with which we are con- 
cerned. The goal he sets for us is what he 
calls “social balance,” that is, a satisfactory 
relationship between the two. 

Are we really poverty-stricken in public 
services? Perhaps the phrase is a bit strong, 
yet we all know that many of our school 
systems are substandard, in both instruction 
and physical facilities; we know our colleges 
and universities are not ready for the hordes 
of young people who will soon overwhelm 
them; we know our public institutions are 
overcrowded with the sick and mentally dis- 
eased; we know that there is a shortage of 
recreational facilities—a contributing factor 
in juvenile delinquency; and, may I add, 
that there are hundreds of starveling little 
libraries for every one approaching ade- 


Dr. Munn, director of Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, is also dean of Carnegie Library School, of 
which Mark Crum, director of Kalamazoo Public 
Library and formerly of Pittsburgh, is an alumnus. 
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quacy. Each one of you could add endlessly 
to the list. 

Dr. Galbraith illustrates our contrasting 
riches and poverty by telling us “of the 
family which takes its mauve and cerise, 
air-conditioned, power-steered and power- 
braked automobile out for a tour. They pass 
through cities which are badly paved, and 
made hideous by litter, blighted buildings 
and billboards. They drive through a coun- 
tryside which has been rendered largely in- 
visible by commercial art. They picnic on 
exquisitely packaged food from a portable 
icebox beside a polluted stream, and go on 
to spend the night in a park which is a 
menace to public health and morals.” Dr. 
Galbraith hopes that “just before dozing off 
on an air mattress under a nylon tent they 
may reflect vaguely on the unevenness of 
their blessings.” 

It is quite natural that this lack of balance 
should prevail in our society, and it will no 
doubt continue unless we become deter- 
mined to change it. As we have seen, the 
production of private goods forms the basis 
of our economy, and we have come to exalt 
everything connected with it. Thus, the 
man who can invent some product for which 
we have felt no need whatsoever, and devise 
a skillful and expensive advertising cam- 
paign to make us think that we want it — 
that man is a pillar of business, a shining 
exemplar of enterprise, and a man to be 
highly honored by his fellows. The city 
manager, on the other hand, who proposes 
a much needed municipal auditorium or the 
beautification of the river front is a wastrel, 
intent upon raising our taxes and thus de- 
priving us of income with which we might 
purchase another gadget. 

Tax is a short, harsh, ugly, hateful word. 
It has sparked revolutions. Reluctance to 
have our income taxed for governmental 
activity is age-old, and has become deeply 


to 


ingrained in most of us human beings. 

Please believe that I am not so naive as 
to think that I can make taxes popular; even 
Dr. Galbraith had no such hope. But may 
I simply contend that there is a favorable 
side to well-spent taxes. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put the case in just eight words 
when he said, “Taxes are what we pay for 
civilized society.” In our more reflective 
moods, I think we might all be forced to 
agree with Mr. Holmes. 

From pulpit, lecture platform, and the 
printed page, we have been told repeatedly 
over the years that the dollar sign is far too 
prominent in our American society; that the 
good and complete life for which we should 
strive includes many factors in addition to 
the private goods we buy with our dollars. 

Some of these factors involve institutions 
and activities that few men could provide 
for themselves. It is only through working 
together as a community, each one paying 
his mite into the common tax pool, that these 
institutions — libraries and museums, for ex- 
ample — can be maintained. 

Who among you could find space to add 
115,000 volumes to his own private library? 
Who would wish to add several librarians, 
each skilled in one of the various aspects of 
librarianship, to his own household? Yet 
this is precisely what would be required if 
you were to try to maintain for your indi- 
vidual use the resources available to every- 
one in the Kalamazoo Public Library. And 
all this at an annual cost of $2.29 per person 
— less than the cost of a single book of aver- 
age price. It’s a tax, yes, but it is also one of 
the city’s greatest bargains. 

And as this building is dedicated this 
afternoon, may it be resolved never to with- 
hold or even begrudge the tax funds — 
generous tax funds — to support a progres- 
sive and vigorous program of public services 
for the benefit of all the people. 





THE ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE ARTS 


A series of illustrated lectures, concurrent 
with the exhibition of the Jay C. Leff Collection at Carnegie Institute 
sponsored by the Junior Council 
of the Women’s Committee of the Department of Fine Arts 
Thursday evenings at 8:30 p.m., in Carnegie Lecture Hall 


October 22—BILL A. PEARSON, “ARTOHOLIC” 
Bill A. Pearson, collector, jockey, and TV personality 


October 29—-THE AFRICAN IMAGE 


Mrs. Webster Plass 
Honorary Curator, Department of Ethnography, British Museum 
Research Associate, Pennsylvania University Museum 


November 5—THE PRE-COLUMBIAN ARTS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


Dr. Stephan F. Borhegyi 
Director of the Milwaukee Public Museum 


November 12—OCEANIC ART 


Dr. Douglas Fraser 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, Columbia University 


November 19—PANEL DISCUSSION 


Jay C. Left 
André Emmerich 
Gordon Bailey Washburn 


Order slip to be mailed to Mrs. O. H. Gruner III, 6210 Howe Street, Pittsburgh 6 


Tickets—Series $7.50; Single $2.00. 
pouen ay Student Series $3.75; Student Single $1.00. 


(Check made payable to Junior Council of Carnegie Institute ) 


: 
: 








EXOTIC ART 


FROM ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS 


From the collection of Jay C. Leff, to be seen at Carnegie Institute October 15 to January 3 


Nn Founder’s Day the Department of 
Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute will 
present, as its major fall exhibition, a great 
private collection of exotic art, the first time 
this magnificent local collection from primi- 
tive and ancient cultures has ever been 
shown. 

We may wish to be reminded that the 
word exotic comes from a Greek word mean- 
ing outside. It is used on this occasion by the 
devoted gatherer of the collection, Jay C. 
Leff of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, to indi- 
cate that the works of art he has chosen have 
all come from outside the tradition of the 
classical world which has been our chief 
Western heritage. 

It was not until the first decade of the pres- 
ent century that European artists awoke to 
the existence of this exotic art, which con- 
formed so little to standards of beauty that 
had developed from a traditional devotion 
to Greco-Roman models. They first dis- 
covered this rich and still-swelling treasury 
of barbaric and archaic material, brought 
from the sites and centers of ancient and 
primitive societies, in the study cases of our 
Western museums of ethnology and history. 

Such a nineteenth-century artist as Paul 


| Gauguin, it is true, had already attempted to 


turn his back upon the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion of European art, asserting it had 
reached its final decadence and that Europe 
was culturally bankrupt. But Gauguin’s his- 
toric revolt against bourgeois tastes in an era 
of scientific materialism was not destined to 
inlame his own generation. Moreover, his 
knowledge of these outside cultures was 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 





CARVED WOOD FIGURE OF MOUNTED CHIEFTAIN 
FROM THE SUDAN (18TH CENTURY OR EARLIER) 








more limited than is ours today. In addition 
to the arts of Breton, Martinique, and the 
South Sea island people with whom he 
briefly lived, Gauguin was chiefly ac- 
quainted with the ancient Egyptian, Persian, 
and Cambodian arts, and a little with the 
Aztec and Japanese. “The great error is the 
Greek,” he wrote, “however beautiful it 
may be.” 

Gauguin thought of these exotic arts as 
“primitive,” that is, procurable from young 
rather than from overripe civilizations, and 
he admired them because, being symbolic 
rather than literal, they contrasted so vividly 
with the unimaginative and academic art of 
nineteenth-century Europe. These primitive 
arts, born at “the mysterious centers of 
thought,” could only be produced, he felt, 
out of a clear, innocent, and barbaric spirit. 
“In art,” he concluded, “nature may be vio- 
lated, and brought by a sublime deforma- 
tion, to a permanent beauty.” 

Gauguin died in 1903, after a tragic ges- 
ture of escape from what he boldly regarded 
as a tired and corrupt civilization. In that 
year, or perhaps the next, the painter Vla- 
minck and the French group known as 
Fauves discovered African art. So did Pi- 
casso shortly thereafter. This was but the be- 
ginning of a new and extensive awareness 
of those exotic arts that had once flourished 
and even continued to be produced in vari- 
ous distant quarters of the earth. 

Until then, Europeans were accustomed 
to regarding themselves as living at the cen- 
ter of civilization, confusing power of do- 
minion with superiority of spirit. When the 
arts of inferior peoples were brought back 
to Europe by imperial servants or travelers, 
these were regarded as curiosities and sou- 
venirs rather than artistic treasures. Only 
the ethnological museums, founded in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, re- 
garded aboriginal and other exotic material 





as having more than curio value. 

Even today, when our attitude has 
changed, some of these scientific museums 
cling to their own special interests and will 
occasionally express impatience with art 
lovers for having embraced such artifacts as 
objects of beauty and of aesthetic inspira- 
tion alone. Although most of this material 
was created for religious purposes whose 
magical or propitiative rites may no longer 
be practiced, we need not confine our appre- 
ciation to its reconstruction in the fabric of 
ethnic history, important though this may 
be. Indeed, even misinterpreted by such 
foreigners as we are, these arts may further 
serve our direct human needs, just as they | 
have already served us through our con- } 
temporary artists. For responsive artists, | 








they have already called back the instinc- 
tive in creation, revealed the almost bound- 
less possibilities of artistic form and media, 
and helped restore art to its proper function 
as symbolic invention, that is, as visual meta- | 
phor. From the “primitive” arts we have re- 
learned the lesson that art is shaped by the / 
passionate human spirit and not by copying 
the world’s prettiest reflections in a mirror. 
As the great French sculptor, Bourdelle, de- 
clared, “The archaic is neither naive nor 
outmoded. It is the art that has penetrated | 
and is at one with the universe, that is both } 
the most eternal and the most human. All 
narrow minds, frightened by the sublime 
nakedness of truth, find it rude and worn 
because it is too far above their under- 
standing.” 

In Europe, the way for the appreciation 
of these barbaric arts that have lain outside 
the Western tradition was prepared by the 
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Mr. Washburn’s foreword to the catalogue for the 
forthcoming exhibition of Exotic Art from Ancient 
and Primitive Civilizations from the collection of | 
Jay C. Leff is here presented. Mr. Washburn is di- | 
rector of the Department of Fine Arts. 
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PAIR OF TIKI OR FETISHES FROM NEW ZEALAND, MAORI CULTURE 
IN POLYNESIA. BOWENITE INLAID WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 


Objects illustrated are from the Jay C. Leff Collection. 


Romantic movement. Romanticism, as “a 
voyage of discovery with the whole man as 
master’—to use Jacques Barzun’s fine defi- 
nition, broke through Classicist barriers as 
early as the Age of Reason itself, in the 
eighteenth century. Seeking primal purity 
and truth, a more elemental and less rational- 
istic approach, the English began to recover 
folk tales, pagan legends, and ballads early 
in the eighteenth century. This British effort 
to recover primal or archaic material, as part 
of a valuable cultural inheritance that had 
been lost, later came to include the adven- 
turesome Gothic and Romanesque revivals, 
the naturalistic garden “where art and na- 
ture join,” the Pre-Raphaelite experiments, 
William Morris’ handicraft revival, and 
much else besides. 

So, too, in France, beginning in the eight- 
eenth century with Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
“noble savage,” restorations of nonclassical 
material that had been denied aesthetic ac- 
ceptance as possessing any value included 
Ingres’ discovery of medieval painting, Del- 


bo 


acroixs embrace of the primitive Arab 
civilization of North Africa, Courbet’s and 
Millet’s pictorial praise of peasantry, Im- 
pressionism as a “return to nature,” and 
Gauguin’s own personal rejection of the 
tyranny of our Greco-Roman conception of 
beauty in favor of the exotic arts. 

“All life is holy,” wrote William Blake, per- 
haps the greatest of all spokesmen for the 
generous and adventuresome urges of man 
we call the Romantic spirit. Today, for the 
first time in the history of the world, we are 
permitted to review the arts of all tribes, cul- 
tures, and civilizations. It is, perhaps, one of 
the few privileges born of a shrinking and 
conforming globe that may be regarded as 
wholly fortunate. Unlike our parochial an- 
cestors, who were without this vast knowl- 
edge of the world’s artifacts, we are now 
inclined to paraphrase Blake by venturing 
the thought that all art is holy, too. 

“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,” we may justly murmur to our- 








selves as we glance about this world-encom- 
passing collection of human arts and crafts 
that Mr. Leff has assembled. Representing 
nearly one thousand images and utensils 
from the four corners of the earth, we may 
identify as separate groups the Oceanic arts 
of the Pacific, the Pre-Columbian arts of the 
three Americas (including Aztec, Mayan, 
and Pre-Inca cultures, to mention only a few 
larger units), the Negro arts of Africa, and, 
lastly, a smaller representation of the archaic 
artifacts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. In- 
cluded in the latter category are the mar- 
velous proto-Greek arts of the Cycladic Is- 
lands of the Aegean as well as a few works 
of the Mycenaean and Greco-Egyptian 
(Coptic) cultures. These classical works, 
until recently but little known except to 
scholars, may be regarded as existing out- 
side the great Greco-Roman treasury of art 
that has nourished and guided European 
development until modern times. They, too, 
therefore, may be regarded as “exotic. ” 

Thanks to the many exhibitions being 
given of these “primitive” arts, as they are 
often called, public acquaintance with this 
material is increasing. The widespread pur- 
chase of these arts for public and private 
collections is a notable aspect of our con- 
temporary aesthetic appreciation of uncon- 
ventional material as well as an indication 
of our urge to uncover man’s primal path to 
creative expression. Already, in fact, the 
lively art market in this field reveals signs 
of exhaustion in several categories where 
there is little hope that works of the 
finest quality will again be available to 
museums. 

Nevertheless, even now, so varied and 
voluminous a collection as Mr. Leffs will 
challenge all but a small minority of visitors 
to identify, without recourse to the printed 
catalogue, the sources of the objects ex- 
hibited. Even accurately to name the great 





continents that produced them still requires 
the eye and experience of an expert. All this 
will change as people are given the oppor- 
tunity to see and study the cultures of the 
world as revealed in their arts. Indeed, the 
time will come, as it once came with the 
earliest paintings of Italy, when we shall no 
longer call most of these works of art “primi- 
tive.” Just as we now speak of “early Italian 
painting,” rather than of the “Italian primi- 
tives,” so we shall designate such artifacts 
as these by their proper periods and cultures. 
Nor will they be “exotic” arts when we have 
come to accept the idea that our own West- 
ern civilization cannot be considered either 
as superior to all others or as axial. Eventu- 
ally, it may be hoped, we shall adjust to this 
blow to our ego just as we have to Galileo's 
discovery that the world is not the center of 
the universe and Darwin’s declaration that 
man was not the first thing created. 

Finally, we will surely come to realize that 
the fact of an art’s being “primitive,” that is, 
of its emerging from ancient, extinct, or ab- 
original cultures, does not imply that it must 
always be crude, rough, or inexpert. Surface 
refinement, as a matter of fact, is more often 
a sign of death than of life. Too much in the 
exotic realm is now lumped together, as the 
Greeks once lumped all that was not Hel- 
lenic as “barbaric,” and it must be a matter 
of considerable time before any just and ma- 
ture critical evaluations are possible. 

Scarcely fifty years have passed since the 
first of this “outlandish” material was taken 
seriously as significant art. Much is still to be 


discovered from the great buried civiliza- | 


tions in our own Americas, as well as else- 
where in the dust of the earth. We are fortu- 
nate, it would seem, to be living at a time 
when the human world for the first time is 
revealed to itself in all its rich spiritual 
power and in all its dazzling, creative variety 
through a knowledge of its arts. 
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COLONEL BOUQUET AND THE FRONTIER 


ESTERN Pennsylvanians became ac- 

\e quainted with the Swiss Colonel 

Henry Bouquet when he came to this fron- 

tier in 1758 as second in command of 

Ceneral John Forbes’s expedition to capture 
Fort Duquesne from the French. 

As chief executive officer, Bouquet pre- 
ceded his General to Carlisle, to Fort Bed- 
ford, to Fort Ligonier, to organize the whole 
operation, build fortified depots for storing 
supplies and for operational bases, also to 
guard the long lines of communication. 
Forbes remained far behind in Philadelphia, 
Carlisle, and finally at Fort Bedford, issuing 
orders, deciding on policy , collecting trans- 
port and provisions. But the whole load of 
executing those very able orders, of pushing 
troops and artillery through seemingly bot- 
tomless mud, of fending off hostile attacks, 
of heartbreaking labor was Bouquet’s. This 
detracts nothing from the wholehearted co- 
operation of Colonels James Burd, Adam 
Stephen, Archibald Montgomery, and 
George Washington. 

The capture of Fort Duquesne is a fa- 
miliar story, which Pittsburghers especially 
have been retelling this Bicentennial year. 
General Stanwix came to command, and 
Fort Pitt was built on new ground overlook- 
ing the blackened ruins of Fort Duquesne. 

Four and a half years later (1763), Fort 
Pitt was in trouble. Forts Venango, Presqu’ 
Isle, Le Boeuf, and many more had fallen to 
the treacherous assaults of the savages in 
league with Pontiac’s conspiracy. The fron- 
tiers were once more aflame, and terror had 
seized all the inhabitants clear back to Car- 
lisle; even Lancaster was greatly alarmed. 
Wild flight seemed the only salvation for the 
settlers in a two-hundred-mile band of coun- 
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HENRY BOUQUET 


From a painting attributed to John Wollaston, 
owned by Mrs. George A. Robbins, of Ambler, Pennsylvania. 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


try behind the frontier, and a half cen- 
tury of progress was in real danger of being 
wiped out. 

Back from the West Indies, the 42nd 
Highlanders (the Black Watch) and the 
77th (Montgomery’s Highlanders ), the sick 
and weary remnants of the regiments that 
had fought at Port Royal and the Siege of 
Havana, were all that Lord Jeffrey Amherst 
could send for Bouquet to command, as he 
gathered forces and supplies to go to the 
relief of beleaguered Fort Pitt. To these 
Bouquet added a few of his Royal Ameri- 
cans; in all, his command hardly numbered 
five hundred. The hopes of the colonists 
dwindled as they remembered Braddock’s 
casualties had numbered more than these. 





Marching by the Forbes Road, cut five 
years before, they finally came to Fort Ligo- 
nier, where they left the wagons and trans- 
ferred the provisions and supplies to 340 
pack horses. At a point near the present town 
of Claridge, they took a short cut that led 
along the top of a long ridge above the val- 
ley of Bushy Run, north of the present town 
of Jeannette. 

Here, on that hot mid-summer afternoon 
of August 5, 1763, Bouquet’s little army was 
attacked and completely surrounded by In- 
dian hordes ably led by the best war chiefs 
of the Indian nations. The warriors boasted 
that they had repeated the Braddock fiasco 
of eight years before, and gleefully contem- 
plated their booty. 

The over-confident savages, however, had 
not counted on the genius of Bouquet, who 
was at his best when in the greatest danger. 
They here would learn to respect him. Bou- 
quet carefully husbanded his forces and 
gathered them on a circular hilltop with the 
wounded, the cattle and horses in the center, 
using what natural shelter the place pro- 
vided in trees, logs, and rocks, supplemented 
by his packs of supplies, barrels, packsad- 
dles, and flour bags. In this two-day battle 
he demonstrated the lesson he had learned 
from old masters of military art; namely, 
that the inner circle has the advantage of a 
more consolidated position, while the op- 
ponent on the outer perimeter has to dis- 
perse his forces to spread them around the 
larger circle. 

Bouquet was master of the situation and 
had analyzed the tactics of the Parthians and 
Numidians, barbarians of antiquity, and the 
Romans combative tactics to meet them. 
These Redskins, he reasoned, were no dif- 
ferent from all barbarians in all ages of 
history. 

Now Bouquet noted that, when he with- 
drew a little, the enemy followed boldly; 


and if he withdrew again, they were em- 
boldened to the point of overconfidence. 
After a few such trials, Bouquet deliberately 
directed a planned withdrawal that looked 
to the savages like a real retreat. The bold- 
ness of the enemy had been fanned to blind 
temerity, so they never dreamed that Bou- 
quet was simultaneously reinforcing the 
flanks of the corridor through which they 
must advance. 

With triumphant yells, on they rushed 
with all assurance of victory won, only to be 
caught in the murderous crossfire of full vol- 
leys from the hidden British light troops. 
After the volleys had taken their toll, the 
charge with the bayonet and Scottish broad- 
sword consummated the complete rout of 
the demoralized foe. 

The Indians knew they had been hope- 
lessly beaten. Off they slunk down the trail 
past Fort Pitt, never stopping till they had 


- abandoned all their towns—Logstown, Sau- 


kunk, Kuskuskies, everything—till they had 
crossed the Tuscarawas in Ohio a hundred 
miles beyond Fort Pitt. Never had the In- 
dians been so beaten by the white man, and 
they would not be so decisively whipped till 
many years later, when, in 1794, Anthony 
Wayne would meet them at Fallen Timbers. 

Although crippled at Bushy Run by loss 
of most of the pack animals belonging to his 
supply train and weakened by casualties, 
Bouquet was able to relieve Fort Pitt. He 
knew, however, that the advantage he had 
won so dearly would have no lasting results 
unless followed up by a final thrust to the 
very strongholds of the Indians. Their abject 
submission was his aim but he well knew 
that he could not achieve it that same year. 

In the following spring of 1764, General 
Gage, the British commander-in-chief in 
America, determined to strike a telling blow 
at the power of the savages in the west. An 
expedition under Bouquet should thrust di- 
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rectly into the heartland of the Delawares, 
Shawnees, and Mingoes of Ohio, while a 
second force under Colonel John Bradstreet 
should cross the lakes to Detroit and divert 
any aid from being sent to Ohio by the In- 
dians in that quarter. Bouquet’s force this 
time consisted of his battalion of the Royal 
Americans, the Black Watch, the First and 
Second Pennsylvania Battalions, two “corps 
of Virginia Voluntiers,” a few South Caro- 
linians, and two companies of Marylanders, 
the latter of whom joined him when he 
reached the Tuscarawas. In all they num- 
bered about fifteen hundred. 

The army marched from Carlisle in Aug- 
ust by the Forbes Road and arrived at Fort 
Pitt on September 17. 

On October 2 the army crossed the Alle- 
gheny River, and their first camp site was on 
the slope of Mount Gage, as Bouquet named 
the promontory now in Pittsburgh’s North 
Side. The next camp was on the beautiful 
plain now occupied by the borough of Os- 
borne. The commander's orders of the day, 
addressed to his troops on October 2, faced 
up to the fact that the little force must now 
be entirely self-sustaining; no supplies nor 
reinforcements could be expected. From the 
time they crossed the river, they were en- 
tirely in enemy country. 

Few people today can visualize the prob- 
lems of logistics that confronted Bouquet. 
To supply fresh meat, a herd of four hun- 


Historical research is Mr. Williams’ hobby, espe- 
cially military history, and his personal library in- 
cludes many journals and diaries of the Revolu- 
tionary period. He has edited Colonel Bouquet’s 
Orderly Book of the 1764 expedition into Ohio, and 
it has just been printed in three installments by 
The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. 
He is author of a history of Ross Township pub- 
lished for the sesquicentennial being celebrated by 
his home community this month. A graduate of 
Bucknell, he has been associated with Gulf Oil 
Corporation’s advertising department many years. 
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dred head of cattle and nearly as many 
sheep had to be driven along and prevented 
from straying into the woods. Enough food 
had to be taken along to feed the white 
prisoners expected to be released from In- 
dian captivity. (The one condition on which 
Bouquet would spare the Indians’ towns 
from total destruction was release and de- 
livery of all white prisoners.) It was also 
necessary to feed a certain number of In- 
dians who would attach themselves to the 
army and could be useful in making the 
final bargain. 

The Orderly Book of this expedition, 
which, after a disappearance of 192 years, 
has come to rest in the William L. Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, particu- 
larizes the untiring attention to details on 
the part of Bouquet, the perfectionist. The 
finding of the Orderly Book, plus the turn- 
ing up by the writer within the past few 
years of the detailed survey map drawn by 
Thomas Hutchins, the engineer on the ex- 
pedition, has made it possible to locate every 
camp site and the entire line of march. 

At one time there were 16 “brigades” of 
pack horses of 72 each, carrying provisions, 
another brigade with powder, besides more 
loaded with tents and baggage. Add to this 
the baggage and “bat” horses (led mounts ) 
of the officers, plus two troops numbering 80 
each of light horse, or cavalry, which at the 
start were loaded with supplies. As supplies 
were eaten, the pack horses were sent back. 
The necessity for sufficient water supply was 
one of the major problems of every camp 
site. 

All this long train had to be protected 
every minute of the day and night from ever- 
present, lurking enemies. Long files of sol- 
diers marched in two outer paths with the 
animals in the center, and riflemen, as flank- 
ers, far out in the woods on each side to 
maintain a constant vigil. This triple line of 





march spread out about a mile in length. 

Bouquet’s army marched boldly along the 
banks of the Ohio past historic old Logs- 
town, but now the Indians had abandoned 
it, as they had every other town clear to the 
Tuscarawas. As the army was about to as- 
cend the hill, leaving the area of the present 
town of Beaver, by two small springs they 
saw the head of a child stuck upon a stick— 
barbarity at its worst! 

They were following the Great Trail along 
the tops of long ridges, avoiding the marshes 
in the bottoms. This was the high road of the 
forest to Detroit, from which branched the 
paths that led to the Lower Town upon the 
Scioto, the path to the Forks of the Musking- 
um, and the Cuyahoga Path. Many years 
later this path was to become the traders’ 
pack-horse trail, the settlers’ wagon road to 
the West, the stage road with its inns and 
relay stations. Ironically it is today aban- 


doned, much of it a primitive dirt track. 

At length the army came to the Tuscara- 
was, the Crossing of which (now Bolivar, 
Ohio) was one of the most strategic cross- 
roads of Indian travel. This was the point at 
which the trail branches. Tuscarawas, or 
King Beaver’s Town, they found abandoned, 
and they dropped down two miles to build 
a small fort and storehouse to protect pro- 
visions for the homeward march. 

The little army arrived near the Forks of 
Muskingum, where the Tuscarawas and 
Walhonding (or White Woman's Creek) 
meet on October 25 (across from present- 
day Coshocton ). They built a fortified camp 
with buildings to receive the surrendered 
captives. The Indians from far and near 
brought in all the captives from every town 
and tribe. Some of these had formed attach- 
ments among the Indians, some had married, 


some knew no other language, but Bouquet 
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held hostages for the performance of his 
terms. In all, 363 captives have been listed. 
Having accomplished his object, Bouquet 
marched his army back to Fort Pitt, starting 
November 18 and arriving ten days later. 

During the succeeding ten years the fron- 
tiers were comparatively safe for settlement. 
Purchases of land were made from the In- 
dians, trade was re-established with the 
Indian towns, and settlement progressed at 
an accelerated pace. This was the critical 
time when security was most needed, a 
breathing spell to establish roots on the vul- 
nerable side of the seaboard colonies when 
the Revolutionary struggle should come. 

But, to return to the commander of this 
successful campaign. Henry Bouquet came 
from a long line of innkeepers in Rolle, on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he was born in 1719. It seems possible 
that he was distantly related to Albert Gal- 
latin, later to win fame as American states- 
man and diplomat. He entered service at 
seventeen in the army of the Netherlands, in 
which one of his uncles was a quartermaster 
general. Later for several years he served 
in a Swiss regiment under the King of ‘Sar- 
dinia and early showed his coolness in situa- 
tions of danger. Returning to the service of 
the Prince of Orange, he received the rank 
of Captain Commandant in the Swiss 
Guards, with seniority of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel in the army. This time in the Nether- 
lands gave Bouquet opportunity for study 
of military science at the University of Ley- 
den, and he made an unofficial tour of his- 
toric European battlefields. 

An Act of Parliament enabled His Maj- 
esty, George III of England, to commission 
foreign officers for the Royal American Regi- 
ment, to be composed of four battalions each 
of which was an independent command, and 
Bouquet landed in America in June of 1756. 
The new corps was to be trained in the style 


of open warfare peculiar to the American 
forests, and the recruits came mainly from 
the Germans of eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, with a few from Virginia and 
New York. In May of 1757 a detachment of 
Royal Americans was sent to South Carolina, 
and Bouquet went to command them. While 
there, he acquired two plantations complete 
with slaves and overseers. Later he acquired 
a large tract near Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Many loyal friendships were formed by 
Bouquet in Philadelphia among men of sub- 
stance and ability, such as John Bartram, 
the renowned naturalist, and Doctor Wil- 
liam Smith, provost of the College of Phila- 
delphia, later the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He fell in love with, although he did 
not marry, the fair and cultured Ann Will- 
ing, and his letters to her are masterpieces 
of restrained admiration and insight into 
American character. 

Regrettably, Bouquet did not live long to 
enjoy the renown he had earned. Commis- 
sioned Brigadier General by a special Act 
of Parliament, he went to Pensacola, 
Florida, to take command of the Southern 
Department. A few days after he landed, 
August 23, 1765, he was stricken with yellow 
fever. He died September 2 and was buried 
within the enclosure of the British fort. The 
Spaniards in 1782 captured the fort, and 
thereafter the grave has been lost. 

Had Bouquet lived longer, we might 
have remembered him as a formidable 
enemy to our cause in the American Revo- 
lution, as it is more than possible that he 
would have remained with his British 
friends. Had he elected to take the Ameri- 
can side, he would have rivaled the great 
Washington, many of whose qualities he 
possessed in an eminent degree. As it is, we 
remember him as one of the greatest soldiers 
in America and a military genius of the first 
order. 





The shape of flight 


The shapes of things that fly 
have always been determined by 
the materials they are made of. 
Feathers form wings that are 
basically alike for all birds—and 
membrane forms an entirely dif- 
ferent wing for insects. It takes 
thousands of years, but nature 
improves its materials and 
shapes, just as technology im- 
proves the materials and shapes 
of aircraft. But here, the improve- 
ments in materials are so rapid 
that designs become obsolete 
almost as soon as they become 
functional. 


Today, our aeronautical design- 
ers and missile experts work with 
types of materials that didn't exist 
just a few short years ago. Steels 
are probably the most important 
examples: United States Steel 
has just developed five new types 
of steel for the missile program. 
They are called “exotic’’ steels 
because they have the almost 
unbelievable qualities necessary 
for unearthly flights. 


The shape and the success of 
our space birds depend on steel. 
USS is a registered trademark 


(ss) United States Steel 
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ENGRAVED AMERICAN 


POWDER horn was an important item in 

the equipment of the early American 

soldier and settler. Along with his rifle, 

knife, and hunting pouch, the powder horn 

was with him almost constantly and was one 
of his most intimate possessions. 

Powder horns and powder flasks have 
been used as long as firearms have been in 
existence. Oriental and European flasks of 
the fifteenth through the eighteenth cen- 
turies were often exquisite works of art. 
They were made of carved antler horn, 
ivory, bone, and metal. The carving was the 
work of skilled artists. Horn was used also, 
but frequently was pressed into various 
shapes. Map horns were unknown. 

The powder horn as it was developed 
in colonial America was unique and differed 
in many respects from the horns and flasks 
that originated in Europe and the Orient. 
The source of these American horns was bo- 
vine, but most were imported from the West 
Indies. Domestic horns were relatively too 
small for the purpose of carrying powder, 
but the imported horns were adequate in 
size. They were for the most part brought 
to America by importers of hides. 

Of course, such horns were in the rough 
and had to be prepared for their function. 
A considerable portion of the horn was sacri- 
ficed in preparing it for use. The base was 
cut off, as was the tip, and the horn was then 
hollowed out. A large wooden plug was in- 
serted in the base and secured by small nails. 
Melted wax was then poured around the 
edges to make it waterproof. The snout was 
then carved and was closed by a small, re- 
movable, wooden plug. The outer surface 
of the horn was scraped to the desired thick- 
ness. On the better horns, the distal several 


POWDER HORNS 


JAMES A. COWAN, JR. 





PENNSYLVANIA POWDER HORN LENT BY DR. COWAN 


inches of the neck was cut deeper than the 
body. As the different layers were of dif- 
ferent shades, the result was very attractive. 
Later on, carving could be added to the 
body. 

Horn was ideal for carrying powder as it 
was light in weight, waterproof, would float 
if dropped in a stream, and was resistant to 
flame and heat. Because of this last char- 
acteristic, the chances of an explosion were 
minimized. The horn was tough and elastic 
and if dropped on a hard surface would not 
break. The natural curve of the horn fitted 
comfortably to the contour of the body 
when slung across the shoulder by a thong 
attached to the base and neck of the horn. 
It could be attached to the hunting pouch, 





along with the knife, small powder measure, 
and a small metal pick for clearing the touch 
hole of the barrel of the rifle. Smaller horns 
containing finer powder used for priming 
the lock were carried in the pouch or pocket. 

Powder horns may be plain or they may 
be engraved. Plain horns are not at all un- 
common and are inexpensive. The engrav- 
ing may be crude or it may be very fine and 
the work of an artist. The subject matter of 
the engraved horns is extremely varied. 
The name of the owner, the place where it 
was made and the date appear on many en- 
graved horns. It is much rarerto find a horn 
with both the owner's name and the maker's 
name. Trees, houses, birds, flowers, fish, 
ships, figures of soldiers and Indians, ani- 
mals and hunting scenes appear on both 
crude and finely done horns. 

The type most prized by collectors is the 
map horn. On these was engraved with con- 
siderable accuracy the map of a region in 
which the owner was interested. There was 
a reason for this. Maps of most of America 
were scarce, and the map of the region in 
which a soldier served was copied on his 
horn. This also insured against loss of the 
map, as the horn was well secured to the per- 
son at all times and the engraving was per- 
manent and resistant to the rigors of frontier 
life. The map most usually ran from the base 
to the offset carving of the snout. In addition 
to the map, there was almost invariably the 
British coat of arms. The period that pro- 
duced the best horns was the French and 
Indian War, and of course the colonies at 


Dr. Cowan’s lifetime interest in antique arms and 
powder containers includes European, Oriental, and 
American pieces, but for some years his collecting 
has been limited to perfect Pennsylvania rifles and 
pistols and engraved powder horns. He holds de- 
grees from the Universities of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania and is attending plastic surgeon on the 
staff of the Allegheny General Hospital. 


that time were British. This War was not 
one of great movement, and the soldiers 
spent long periods in camp when there was 
ample time for engraving horns. On some 
horns, short verses, doggerel, and patriotic 
slogans are added to the engraving previ- 
ously described. A map with cities, such as 
New York and Philadelphia, and various 
forts and settlements is beautifully engraved 
with great attention to detail and accuracy 
on one horn exhibited. 

Most numerous are map horns showing 
the northern routes between New York and 
Canada, with maps of the Mohawk and 
Hudson River valleys and routes to Cana- 
dian cities such as Montreal and Quebec. 
Much rarer are map horns of New England 
and Pennsylvania. The latter are especially 
desirable as very few have ever been found. 
In the present loan exhibit in the Treasure 
Room there is a Pennsylvania horn (illus- 


trated) showing the junction of the Alle- 


gheny and the Monongahela Rivers, Fort 
Pitt and the route to Philadelphia, with in- 
tervening forts and settlements. Around the 
base of the horn is a map showing the route 
to Canada. This horn has a beautiful patina 
and unusual pewter base and snout. 

Very recently a Virginia horn has been ac- 
quired by Joe Kindig, Jr., of York, Penn- 
sylvania, that we believe is the only Virginia 
horn ever to be found. Undoubtedly there 
are other precious and rare horns hidden 
away in attics and held by individuals. 

Map horns of the Revolutionary War 
period are not so well done as those of the 
French and Indian War period, but they are 
much rarer. The Revolution was a war of 
movement, and the only long period of en- 
campment was at Valley Forge. Certainly 
the environment there was not at all con- 
ducive to the creation of a fine map horn. 

The Pennsylvania or “Kentucky” rifle has 

[Turn to page 243] 
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NEW ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


R many years after its installation in 

1907, the power plant located in the 
basement had generated all the electrical 
energy required by Carnegie Institute and 
Library. This consisted of five electrical, 
direct-current, 115-volt generators with a 
total capacity of fifteen hundred kilowatts. 
These units supplied the energy for the 
lighting and motors. During the winter 
months the exhaust steam from the engines 
was used for heating the building and the 
domestic water. In recent years it had been 
necessary to purchase more and more power 
from the local utility company because 
there were many motors in the building that 
could not be operated with direct current 
and because an emergency lighting system 
was needed for Music Hall. 

In 1949 an appropriation from the City of 
Pittsburgh made possible installation of the 
equipment needed to change over the Li- 
brary section of the building to alternating 
current for lighting purposes. An engirieer- 
ing survey of the entire building in 1953 
indicated it would be more economical to 
purchase all electrical energy rather than 
undertake an expensive replacement pro- 
gram on our generators, which were obso- 
lete and worn out. On this basis the Board 
of Trustees authorized an expenditure from 


Mr. Susany is manager of buildings and grounds 
for Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. He is also manager of the Bellefield Boiler 
Plant, which generates steam for Library and In- 
stitute and also the Board of Public Education, Mel- 
lon Institute, University of Pittsburgh, Y.M. & 
W.H.A., and hospitals of the Oakland area. Mr. 
Susany studied at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
from 1928 to 1932. He joined the Institute staff in 
1930 and was chief engineer from 1948 to 1953. 


LOUIS A. SUSANY 


the Building Rehabilitation Fund to im- 
prove the electrical system for both light and 
power. (The Building Rehabilitation Fund 
was recently contributed by Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, the County of Alle- 
gheny, City of Pittsburgh, and people of the 
community.) A contract was, accordingly, 
awarded to the Devlin Electric Construc- 
tion Co., and the work that has been in prog- 
ress during the past two years is practically 
completed. 

The existing 23,000-volt transformer vault 
installed in 1949 was retained, and the 
equipment was replaced by Duquesne Light 
Company with units of larger ratings. An 
additional vault, housing similar transform- 
ers, was erected in space formerly occu- 
pied by the steam engines and generators, 
thus providing two independent sources. 
of energy and increasing the total capacity 
to 2,000 kilovolt-amperes. This new vault 
conforms with regulations for buildings of 
this class and occupancy requiring an emer- 
gency source of illumination. Some space 
remains in these vaults for future power in- 
creases. 

The power from the Duquesne Light 
Company main transformer vault is distrib- 
uted through a metal-clad switchgear at 
4,160 volts to each of six substations. These 
stations are located in convenient places in 
the basement so that they may serve an area 
with a minimum length of wire to the sixty 
branch distributing centers. They reduce 
the voltage on the secondary side to 120 
volts for the lighting panels and 480 volts 
for the motors that drive auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

Five motor-control centers house all start- 
ers for motors throughout the building. They 





can accommodate any desired combination 
of motor starters and auxiliary control equip- 
ment in one single cabinet. The control cen- 
ters are located in spaces away from the 
operating area. The machine functions are 
performed by pressing a start-stop push but- 
ton near the motor. This provides a higher 
operating efficiency, permits more flexibility, 
and reduces maintenance costs in compari- 
son with the individual starter-type arrange- 
ment. 

All conduit and cable between power cen- 
ters and panel boards have been replaced. 
The new lighting panels together with 
remote-control switches were installed in 
existing cabinets. The installation of new 
wiring from the panels to lighting fixtures, 
with exception of the Music Hall area, re- 
mains to be completed in the future. 

The original ventilating system consisted 
of fifteen supply fans for heated air, twenty- 
two exhaust fans, and six toilet-room vents. 
The slow-speed direct-current motors with 
rheostats for speed control were coupled di- 
rectly to the fan shafts. The new alternating- 
current motors operate at a constant speed 
with a variable-speed motor pulley and are 
connected to fans through a belt arrange- 
ment. This method does not permit the 
speed variation of the older installation but 
does adequately meet operating needs. 

Certain alterations were required for each 
of the several elevators. One of the oldest 
and most extensively used elevators, located 
in the book stacks, was replaced in its en- 
tirety. The old elevator, with its eleven land- 
ings, open-cage construction, and manually 
operated doors, was a constant source of 
trouble. To permit a landing at the eleventh 
stack and to comply with State regulations, 
it was necessary to construct a new machine 
room for the hoisting motor and control 
equipment above the roof area. The power- 
operated doors, enclosed shaft, and tamper- 


proof corridor push buttons have contrib- 
uted much toward smooth operation of this 
new equipment. 

Five of the remaining elevators required 
new motor-generator sets and control panels 
with shuntless-type relays. The existing 
hoisting motors were re-used. Passenger 
elevators have been designed with a Saf-T- 
Edge on each car door so that they may be 
operated without an attendant. Pressure on 
this Saf-T-Edge will hold doors open or 
cause them to reopen if they are closing. 
The motor-generator set will shut down 
automatically after a predetermined time if, 
during that time, no calls are registered. 

A completely new freight elevator re- 
places the former hydraulic unit, in use since 
1907. This elevator possesses some unusual 
features as to size and location of the open- 
ings. The corner-post design used in con- 
struction permits openings on two sides with 


‘ doors thirteen feet square. The platform con- 


sists of a structural steel frame and a double 
wood floor with maple top layer and sub- 
floor of pine. The machine room was built 
in the Museum attic space above the hoist- 
way without disturbing the roof. The same 
automatic features occurring in the passen- 
ger elevators are included here, except that 
the first- second- and third-floor landings 
have a key-type control system. 

The electrical work extends into the 
Music Hall area and includes auditorium, 
stage, and the circuiar corridor. An accessi- 
ble panel for all lighting with remote-con- 
trol switches was installed in the basement. 
New light-dimming equipment to control 
lighting in the auditorium, border lights, 
and proscenium arch lights was erected near 
the lighting panel. The dimmer switchboard 
can be remote-controlled from a console in- 
stalled in a box to the right of the stage. 
This unit can control the incandescent lamps 

[Concluded on opposite page] 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FOR 1961, 1964, 1967 


HE A. W. Mellon Educational and Chari- 

table Trust has made a grant of $300,000 
for the purpose of financing the Pittsburgh 
International Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting and Sculpture for the years 1961, 
1964, and 1967. The announcement was 
made June 3 by James M. Bovard, president 
of Carnegie Institute, at the opening session 
of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Museums in Car- 
negie Music Hall. 

This magnificent gift will make possible 
the continuation of the Pittsburgh Interna- 
tionals, which had their inception in 1896. 
At the close of the 1958 Pittsburgh Bicenten- 
nial International, the forty-first in the 
series, it was reported that more than one- 
third of the works on exhibition had been 
sold. Gordon Bailey Washburn, director 
of the Department of Fine Arts at the 
Institute since 1950, had assembled the 
works from nations throughout Europe, the 
Americas, and Asia. 

The Pittsburgh International is one of the 
three international art exhibits in the world 
today, and is the second oldest of the three. 
The Sao Paulo Exhibition and the Venice 
Biennale—the latter older than Pittsburgh’s 
by one year—are both biennials, whereas 
the Pittsburgh International, originally held 
annually, has now been established as a tri- 
ennial. Another point of difference between 
this International and the other two is that 
the works exhibited in Pittsburgh are chosen 
by the Director of the Fine Arts Department 
of Carnegie Institute, while representatives 
of different nations are charged with the se- 
lection of the works for the two biennials. 

It is particularly gratifying that this grant 
has come from the Trust which gave the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 
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All know of Andrew W. Mellon’s magnifi- 
cent gift to the nation, but few know of the 
millions that have been given here in 
Pittsburgh. It was The A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust that made 
possible the three Pittsburgh International 
Exhibitions held since World War II, and in 
addition, several special exhibitions in the 
Department of Fine Arts. 

The trustees of The A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust have expressed 
the hope that each successive International 
Exhibition will enhance the stature and 
reputation of this renowned event in the 
art world. It is also the hope of the trustees 
that interest in the International will result 
in the further growth and quality develop- 
ment of the permanent collection of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute. 


NEW ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
[Continued from preceding page] 


from full bright to black-out for any load on 
the dimmer, without discontinuation or 
switching. Controls are provided whereby 
it is possible to preset the desired level of 
illumination for three complete settings. It 
is possible to switch instantaneously from 
one control bank to another by interlocking 
switches through a fader control. A house- 
light master controller is included in the 
control console. With the new lighting 
equipment it is possible to attain a bright- 
ness of ninety foot-candles on the stage area 
and twenty-five foot-candles over the seat- 
ing area. 

This is the second major item of improve- 
ment made possible through the Building 
Rehabilitation Fund, the first being replace- 
ment of the roof, completed two years ago. 





THERE’S A WORLD OF ALUMINUM IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW ... 


as forecast by this graceful Interior Home Furniture by Alcoa 


“‘Aluminum’s comparative newness in the design picture is an incentive to provide new ideas and 
new products, and its possibilities seem limitless in the home from almost every standpoint.” 

That’s world-famous designer Paul McCobb speaking. The chairs and companion furniture he 
designed for ALcoa’s Forecast Collection suggest the shape of tomorrow’s furnishings—clean, pure 
lines; light but strong bodies; aesthetically pleasing forms. Backs of the chairs shown here are 
expanded aluminum. Arms and legs are gracefully curved, stamped and cast aluminum. Even the 
upholstery has the metallic beauty of an aluminum fashion fabric. 

Aluminum home furnishings are another of ALCoa’s many contributions to good design, good 
taste and good living . . . forerunners of the promise, “there’s a world of aluminum in the won- 
derful world of tomorrow.” 


Paul McCobb, leading 
| furniture and industrial 
| designer, is one of the 
| many creative artists 
commissioned by Alcoa ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
to interpret in alumi- 
num their impressions 
of tomorrow's comforts. 
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A NEW PURCHASE FUND 


honor John O’Connor, Jr., former as- 
A oa director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, some of his friends, including Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Beal, have initiated a 
Purchase Fund in his name. The income 
from this invested Fund will be used from 
time to time to acquire various forms of 
American art for the collections of Carnegie 
Institute. The Fund already amounts to 
nearly six thousand dollars. Others who may 
wish to contribute are invited to send their 
checks to Carnegie Institute, designating 
them for the John O’Connor Fund. 

John O'Connor long served the Institute 
and has always been deeply interested in 
the work of American artists, both young 
and old. His faithful endeavors contributed 
in many ways to the growth and under- 
standing of American art. It is hoped that 
this Purchase Fund will appropriately honor 
a man who is beloved not only in the art 
world but by his friends everywhere. 

A bronze bas-relief, Annunciation, repre- 
sents the first acquisition for the collections. 
It appeared in the recent Pittsburgh Bicen- 
tennial International and has been acquired 
from an anonymous donor to initiate this 
project. Though less known than he de- 
serves, the sculptor Alfeo Faggi is repre- 
sented in many of the major public art mu- 
seums of America as well as in private 
collections. Today, a man of seventy-four, 
he continues to live in Woodstock, New 
York, his home since 1923. Faggi was born 
in Florence, Italy, and came to the United 
States in 1913, first settling in Chicago, 
where his great talent was soon recognized 
by major commissions and exhibitions. 

Speaking of his art, Faggi once wrote: 
“The method is primitive in a sense and con- 
sists in this: it avoids the formula (the aca- 
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demic), the anxious imitation of nature (na- 
turalism), and the exploitation of means 
(which is science), and seeks only the ex- 
pression of a plastic vision.” 


AMERICAN POWDER HORNS 
[Continued from page 238] 


taken its rightful place in the hearts of lovers 
of the artistic and historical. The engraved 
powder horn is an inseparable and worthy 
companion to the rifle. The very intimacy of 
the horn to its owner and the fact it reflects 
so much of his personality makes it a prized 
collector's item. Relatively few of these 
horns have come down to us, and those that 
have are either in permanent museum col- 
lections or owned by a very few individuals 
to whom the beauty and historical associa- 
tions of the horn appealed while some were 
still obtainable. At present, it is seldom that 
a good specimen appears on the market. Un- 
fortunately fakes are seen frequently and 
are so well done that only an expert is able 
to recognize them as such. The procedure is 
to use a genuine old plain horn and engrave 
it in imitation of an authentic horn. 

Stimulation of interest in this fascinating 
field of collecting is the result of the study 
and interest of such men as Mr. Kindig, and 
Stephen V. Grancsay, curator of arms and 
armor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Mr. Kindig is an able and avid student and 
an inexhaustible source of information of 
early Americana. It would have been im- 
possible for the owner of the present exhibit 
to have made this collection without his aid 
and inspiration. Mr. Grancsay in 1945 wrote 
a book on American Engraved Powder 
Horns. This book itself has become a prized 
collector's item. 





Czechoslovak Room, University of Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH'S 
International flavor 


In June 1918, an aging philosophy professor from Prague and a group of 
Czech- and Slovak-speaking Americans met in Pittsburgh to plan for a 
new republic five thousand miles away. The professor was Thomas Masaryk; 
the republic, Czechoslovakia. The country birthed in the minds of these 
men was a union of the two cultural groups; for in this way only, Masaryk 
believed, lay the way to independence for these proud peoples. 


With his people still in the grip of the Central Powers, Masaryk had been 
named head of the government formed in exile and had accepted the task 
of building up sympathy for the cause. His mission was not in vain, for 
only a few months after the Pittsburgh Conference, the Allies recognized 
Czechoslovakia, and Masaryk entered Prague as its president. 


Symbol of the part our city played in the republic’s formation is the 
Czechoslovak Room in the University of Pittsburgh. Dedicated one week 
before Hitler's march into Prague, the room stands as a memorial to 
Masaryk and the centuries-old culture of his peoples. 


The ceiling is that of a Slovak farmer’s cottage—wide, overlapping 
larchwood planks decorated with the flowers of the Czech fields and Slovak 
valleys. These are so life-like, one could reach up and pluck them; yet it is 
to the “‘peasant writings” on the walls that the eye constantly returns. 
Here are miraculous flowering trees, birds with gay plumage and insects 
with fairy wings. And if you look closely, you’ll find a busy bee—a symbol 
of Czechoslovakia’s determination to work steadfastly for its freedom. 


Heinz salutes Pittsburgh in its Bicentennial Year. \977 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE NEEDS YOUR HELP 
and offers you 
CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Carnegie Institute’s three departments 
MUSEUM, DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, AND DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


are appealing for financial assistance 
through membership in the CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


_ piTTseum 
= PENNSYLVANIA 


Programs Supported Through Membership 


Your contribution as a member of the 
Society not only makes possible the contin- 
uation of the broad program of educational 
activities planned by the Museum, Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, and the Division of Edu- 
cation but also entitles you to privileges in 
connection with this program. This cultural 
center is one of the few institutions of its 
kind not receiving municipal maintenance 
or charging admission. 

Your help makes it possible for the Insti- 
tute to provide educational and cultural 
programs supported through Society 
memberships: 


® Formal instruction in the arts and natural 
sciences for school children. 


® Museum and art exhibits. 


* Free musical programs and weekly organ 
recitals. 


* Program of adult education on the hobby 
level. 
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Benefits and Privileges for 
Carnegie Institute Society Members 


Admission to the Society’s color-film lec- 
ture series, “The World of Action and 
Color,” given weekly October through 
March. 

Special tuition rates in joining adult edu- 
cation classes. 

Membership in a creative art class, “Junior 
Patrons of Art” — open only to children of 
Society members. 

Invitation to annual Founder-Patrons Day 
celebration, since 1896 one of Pittsburgh’s 
most colorful traditions. 

Invitations to preview of the famed Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary Paint- 
ing and Sculpture and special exhibitions. 

Subscription without charge to CARNEGIE 
Macazine, dedicated to literature, science, 
and art; ten issues each year with calendar 
of events and exhibits at the Institute. 

Participation in the development of com- 
munity cultural assets. 





To become a member 
of the Society, 
kindly fill out 

this application 

and return with 

your check 

made payable to 
Carnegie Institute. 
The address is 
Carnegie Institute 
Society, 

4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13. 
Telephone 
MAyflower 1-7300. 


As a member or 
friend of Carnegie 
Institute Society 
you can be of 
invaluable assistance 
by sending in names 
of prospective 
members on this 
form to 

Carnegie Institute 
Society, 

4400 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh 15, 


Pennsylvania. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


I wish to join Carnegie Institute Society as a contribution to Pittsburgh’s cultural 
development, without legal obligation to continue membership. Enclosed is my check! 
made payable to Carnegie Institute. 

Please enroll me as: } 
[_] Annual Sponsor ( $1,000 and over ) [] Annual Supporting Member ( $20) 
[_] Annual Sustaining Member ( $100-$1,000) [_] *Annual Associate Member ($10) 


[_] Annual Contributing Member ( $25-$100) *Admits one person only to illustrated 


lectures. Other classifications admit two, 


Membership contributions are subject to deduction for Federal Income Tax purposes 


If you were a member of Carnegie Institute Society last season, you need not apply again 
Notice for renewal of your membership for 1959-60 will be sent early this month, 
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THE WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 


Carnegie Institute Society's travel-adventure film lecture series 


HIGH ADVENTURING WITH 
COLONEL CRAIG 


Joun D. Craic OcrTosBeER 19, 20 
A tiger hunt in Vietnam, trip by junk from Hong 
Kong, and salvage diving in Australia on color film. 


ALASKA — 49TH STATE 

FRED MACHETANZ OcToBER 26, 27 
Radiant film story by an Alaskan authority on his 
own country, its development, potential, and appeal. 


NEW PORTRAITS OF PARIS AND 

THE RIVIERA 
Curtis NAGEL NOVEMBER 2, 3 

New scenes of the City of Light and the favorite 


playground of Parisians, with recorded music. 


TOURING THE TYROL 

Ear BRINK NOvEMBER 9, 10 
A visit to the greatest winter resort in the world; 
also scenes of the famous Narcissus Festival. 


Devlin Electric Construction Company, sponsor 


PERSIA 
CLIFFORD KAMEN NOVEMBER 23, 24 
Comprehensive color film stressing important -and 


spectacular aspects of this rarely visited land. 


GRAND CANYON ADVENTURE 
JuL1aN GROMER NOVEMBER 30, DECEMBER 1 


Scenes the tourist never sees, in an action-packed 
film of an expedition through the Grand Canyon. 
Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor 


BULGARIA 
ALFRED WOLFF 


DECEMBER 7, 8 


Beauty and atmosphere of this behind-the-Iron- 
Curtain Country, with locally made recordings. 










Dinner will be served in the 
CAFETERIA AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Tuesday evenings, 4:30 to 7:00 o’clock 
when there are lectures. 


Mondays at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 


Tuesdays at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Carnegie Music Hall 





ISRAEL 
RussELL WRIGHT January 4, 5 
One of the newest nations, its people, statesmen, 


achievement, and sacred spots of the Bible. 


SWITZERLAND 
KENNETH RICHTER January 11, 12 


Unforgettable scenes that combine famous and little- 
known attractions of the Swiss Alps. 


KASHMIR 
LEN STUTTMAN January 18, 19 


Pictorial riches of this fabulous country unfolded in 
the first film taken in a decade. 


ROMANIA 
GENE WIANCKO JANUARY 25, 26 


Uncensored portrayal of a great and mysterious 
country lying behind the Iron Curtain. 


MEXICO 
Pum WALKER Fesruary 1, 2 
A film-lecture for those who have toured Mexico, 


and for the others who plan to go sometime. 


GREECE 
GERALD HooPER Fesruary 8, 9 


New scenic pictures of this cradle of culture and 
gem of the Mediterranean. 


RED CHINA AND TIBET 
ANDRE MicoT Fesruary 15, 16 


Color films that are almost unbelievable but still 
authentic, taken behind the Bamboo Curtain. 


[Turn to page 249] 


HOBBY CLASSES FOR ADULTS 


Ss a means toward creative expression 
A that is new and satisfying, Carnegie 
Institute extends to you an invitation to 
participate in the harvest of hobbies under 
its autumn program. 

The twelve-week schedule of the classes 
with their instructors is given here. All meet 
in the Institute building at 4400 Forbes Ave- 
nue in the Oakland area. For further infor- 
mation telephone the Division of Education 
at the Institute, James Kosinski, supervisor 
(MAyflower 1-7300). 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
( BEGINNING ) 


Monday afternoon Roy HILTon 

Tuesday morning RAYMOND SIMBOLI 
(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. ) 

Tuesday afternoon RAYMOND SIMBOLI 

Tuesday evening JoserH FirzpaTRICK 

Wednesday evening Mavis BRIDGEWATER 

Friday evening Roy Hitton 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
(INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED ) 
Monday evening JoserH Fitzpatrick 
Wednesday morning Roy HiLTon 
(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. ) 
Wednesday afternoon Roy HiILTon 
Thursday morning RAYMOND SIMBOLI 
(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. ) 
Thursday evening Mavis BRIDGEWATER 


LIFE DRAWING AND PAINTING (with model) 
( BEGINNING AND ADVANCED ) 


Wednesday evening RAYMOND SIMBOLI 

PORTRAIT AND FIGURE 

DRAWING AND PAINTING (with model) 
(No previous training required ) 
Thursday afternoon Roy HiLton 
Thursday evening ANGELO DiVINCENZO 
Friday evening ANGELO DiVINCENZO 


WATER COLOR 


Tuesday evening RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


SCULPTURE (with model) 
Friday evening FRANK VITTOR 


MUSIC APPRECIATION (7:00 p.m.) 
Wednesday evening MARSHALL BIDWELL 


BALLET 
( BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE ) 


Thursday or Friday Kari HEINRICH 
(Mothers who accompany preschool-age children 
or teenage daughters receive free instruction. 
Family rates. ) 

3to 5 years—3:30 p.m. 

6 to 10 years—4:30 p.m. 
11 to 14 years—5:30 p.m. 

Teenagers—7:00 p.m., Friday 

(Must be accompanied by a parent. ) 

Adults—8:00 p.m. 


FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
( BEGINNING ) 


Thursday evening JAMEs Ross 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wednesday evening Eton L.ScHNELLBACHER 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
Wednesday evening RosBert DALEY 
Thursday evening Rospert DALEY 


FLOWER ARRANGING 


Thursday evening Mrs. FRANK SMITH 


TOLEWARE AND TRAY PAINTING 
Wednesday afternoon Dorotuy LAWMAN 


MILLINERY 
( BEGINNING ) 


VIRGINIA BARKER 
VIRGINIA BARKER 


Monday evening 
Tuesday afternoon 


SEWING 

( BEGINNING, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED ) 
Tuesday evening LouisE Marie WoLF 
Wednesday afternoon MARIE HAauGHTON 
Wednesday evening Marie HauGHTON 
Friday evening LouisE Marre WoLF 





WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 


CALENDAR OF CLASSES [Continued from page 247] 
REGISTRATION September 8-12 CAMPBELL ISLAND 
Daily 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. ALFRED M. BaILey Fesruary 22, 23 
Evenings 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. (not the 12th) Report on an expedition to the subantarctic island 
| OPENING OF CLASSES September 14 off New Zealand, by the Denver Museum director. 
THANKSGIVING RECESS Week of November 23 Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor 
CLOSE OF CLASSES December 12 FINLAND 
| ANNUAL Srupenr Exmmerr To be announced Kant Roxinson Fepruary 29, Marcu | 
Be sae ee ote a OU 8 Raed eer Hard-working, proud Finland on the Baltic, inde- 
vo. TUITION RATES 7 pendent in the shadow of the Soviet Union. 
eens: sae —— PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 
Class fee (12 weeks) $14.00 $19.00 es Agee Menge 7, 8 
Two colorful countries of the Old World, their his- 
Fee for model 6.00 6.00 tory, people, crafts, and scenic beauty. 
Classical Ballet ( Adults ) 19.00 19.00 sais stances 
Ctessioal Boliet (Chibdeen ) 15.00 15.00 ea Smee Mancet 14, 15 
nace Sepenantine — ae Egypt of ancient and modern times depicted in a 
ee eer eT teen er film visit to the capital of the Arab world. 
Class hours, unless otherwise indicated SCOTLAND 
Afternoon—1:30 to 4:15 o’clock Nico. SmarrH Marcu 21, 22 
Evening—7:00 to 9:45 o'clock An intimate story in color of this verdant, pictur- 
ie is 2 ens oy esque country, showing many out-of-the-way places. 
\CHER 


e ; 
What Is A Bank where no individual can dictate policy. 


A Bank where the Directors, Officers and Em- 
AN ployees have but one objective—sound 


INDEPENDENT banking on a profitable basis. 


A Bank where all customers—large and small 


BANK ? —are sincerely welcomed. 


Try COMMONWEALTH SERVICE 


for Banking and Trust Administration 


COMMONWEALTH 


TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
312 FOURTH AVENUE court 11-2004 
WILLIAM B. McFALL, President 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


®FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Company. Finance. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


*JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts, Tech. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Tech, 
Auditing, Advisory. 

WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. f 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


FRED C. FOY 
President and Chairman of the Board, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc. Tech. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
Chairman of the Board, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine 
Arts, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


*J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, 
Auditing. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Secretary of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, Special Building Committee. 


*°CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. ; 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Fine Arts, Mu- 
seum, Library, Library Finance. 


®GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Fine Arts. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Advisory, Tech, Finance. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum, 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


°®FREDERIC G. WEIR 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


A. L. WOLK 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 


THOMAS L. ORR 








